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Nebraska for public ownership of electric power.and for the removal of legal barriers against the use of injunctions in labor disputes. However lush the new prosperity was in certain quarters and however extensive it was reputed to be, real wages of unskilled labor, and in some degree of skilled also, remained more or less stationary from 1923 to 1929, the high tide of the new'prosperity. The income of the lowest tenth, largely the poorest of the marginal farmers, actually decreased. It was, in fact, only the upper 10 percent of the population that enjoyed a marked increase in real income. But the protests which such facts might normally have evoked could not make themselves widely or effectively felt. This was in part the result of the grand strategy of the major political parties. In part it was the result of the fact that almost all the chief avenues to mass opinion were now controlled by large-scale publishing industries. These seldom featured the shadows in the picture.
Yet even if relatively few heard the articulated protest, it.s survival indicated that beneath the surface all was not well. Vigorous articles exposing ailments in the social, political, and economic areas filled the pages of The Freeman, The Nation, The New Republic, and other organs with slender constituencies. Revelations of shamefully inadequate housing and of lack of basic decencies among the urban masses found their way into the Survey Graphic. The same grim squalor was revealed in Jews Without Money, the autobiography of Mike Gold, one of the few men of letters to maintain the old radical literary position of the Masses group with which John Reed had been associated. The conflict in ideas was also reflected in the never-ending stream of novels from the pen of the veteran reformer, Upton- Sinclair. In addition to his novels, those of Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, and others, if they did not represent an out-and-out reform ideology, did, as we shall see, reveal a scheme of values utterly different from that of the dominant social and economic conservatism.
Competent authorities on another level declared that the existing prosperity rested on inflated credit and the wildest promotion and speculation. Income was too unevenly distributed to enable the masses really to purchase consumers' goods and services on a scale sufficiently vast to maintain the overexpanded system of production; the matter was made worse, these critics continued, by the fact that much of the spending was spending not of savings but of future earnings (installment "buying), John Dewey, among others, pointed to the primary need of